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Finally we were shown the house where Mohammed and his wife Khadijah lived together for so many years. This is really supposed to be genuine as regards its site, though the present building is new. The house being built in a sort of hole, one has to descend a flight of steps in order to reach the set of three rooms indicated as the historic apartments. In one of these we prayed a two-rukka prayer and read a passage from our guidebooks containing some appropriate reflections. There is nothing particular to see.
I have forgotten to mention the underground mosque consecrated to the believing Jinn,* nor does it merit any elaborate description. The general appearance and atmosphere of the place suggest the Black Hole of Calcutta.
The only other place worth visiting in Mecca is the mosque at the summit of the Gebel Abbais, but as I was told there was nothing whatever to see there, and it is rather a stiff climb, we did not go. This day was observed as a sort of public holiday in celebration of the opening of the new Turkish Parliament. A salute of guns was fired at midday and at night there was an attempt at illumination and some fireworks. A band played outside the Shareef's house, where there was a display of torches and a considerable crowd of people collected.
Mecca did not however seem nearly so enthusiastic about the constitution as either Medina or Damascus. The question seldom came up in conversation, and most people with whom I talked of it seemed rather bored with the whole subject. The local paper however was full of extravagant panegyrics about the new liberty and so on. This paper is a recent innovation in Mecca. It is published weekly under the name of " The Hedjaz," and consists of four sheets half in Turkish and half in Arabic. If the editor would decide to stick to actual news, especially foreign intelligence, he would supply a " long-felt want." News of the outside world filters but
* The Koran admits the existence of a class of beings intermediate between men and spirits. These are the Jinn, or " Genii," as the word commonly appears in English, who figure so largely in Arabian stories. Some are good and others evilly disposed toward mankind. The phenomena of ancient magic and modern spiritualism are attributed to their agency.